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ABSTRACT 

There continues to be a great deal of debate about 
the role that field experiences play in teacher development and about 
the relative contribution of various individual and institutional 
factors to the socialization process. Field experiences in teacher 
education entail a complex set of interactions among program 
features, settings, and people (the ecology of field experiences); 
research which seeks to understand the role of these experiences in 
teacher development must reflect,, in its conceptualization and 
methodology, the dynamic and multidimensional nature of the event 
being studied. If one accepts this ecological viewpoint, then it' 
becomes necessary to understand the influence of various interacting 
factors to understand the influence of any given factor. An 
understanding of three specific elements of this ecology is a 
necessary ingredient in studies of field experiences: (1) structure 
and content of field experience programs; (2) the characteristics of 
placement sites; (3) characteristics, dispositions, and abilities of 
individual students and their "significant others." The 
conceptualization of "development" in these studies needs to be 
broadened to include the documentation of actual actions and 
interactions and the investigation of unanticipated outcomes. 
(JMK) ^ 
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One of the most persistent and important issues in teacher education 
concerns the question of what constitutes a good experience and/or a good 
placement (one that results in pv jitive professional growth and the 
acquisition of desired teaching behaviors) for an individual. Yet, there 
is at present almost no research :-?hich has attempted to identify how, why 
or what specific kinds of experience do actually have demonstrably positive 
effects. Therefore, since field experiences are coming to assume, a greater 
portion of the teacher education preparatory curriculum, and since field 
experiences have the potential of producing either desirable or undesirable 
effects in preservice teachers, then it becomes imperative that we begin to 
^Systematically address this isfeue if field experiences are to contribute 
positively to the production of competent and qualified personnel. 



(Becher & Ade, 1982, pp. 24^25) 



The Ecology of Field Experience: 
Toward an Understanding of the Role of 
Field Experiences in Teacher Development 

For many years researchers who have analyzed the empirical literature 
related to field experiences in teacher education have consistently charac- 
terized the knowledge base related to the socializing impact cf these 
experiences as weak, ambiguous and contradictory (Davies & Anershek, 1969; 
Perk & Tucker, 1973; Zeichner , 1980, Griffin et al., 1983; Feiman-Nerasor , 
1983). Today despite the existence of numerous individual studies which 
have demonstrated specific effects of field experiences on the development 
of some individuals under particular conditions , there continues to be a 
great deal of debate in our field about the role that field experiences 
play in teacher development and about the relative contribution of various 
individual and institutional factors to the socialization process. 

For example, several researchers have argued ' (of ten with the support 
of empirical data) that biography and the personal characteristics of 
education students are. the key elements' in teacher sociali?:ation and that 
field experiences play little part in altering the course of development 
that is set prior to these experiences (e.g., Lortie, 1975; Mardle Bt Walker, 
1980; Zeichner & Grant, "1981). On the other hand, 'many other researchers 
have argued (also frequently with the support of empirical data) that field 
experiences by themselves or in combination with „,p articular types of 
courses do indeed have a significant impact on teciCher development. There 
is a great deal of disagreement, however, among t/ho'se who view field 
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.experiences as potent socializing mechanisms as to the particular effects 
of these experiences, the particular socializing agents and mechanisms 
that play the most influential roles in affecting teacher development 
(e.g., see Tabachnick & Zeichner, 1983), and over the degree to which the 
dispositions, abilities and personal characteristics of individual educa- 
tion students influence the role of field experiences in teacher develop- 
ment (Mardle & Walker, 1980). 

Several analyses have recently been completed which provide us with 
very detailed and comprehensive summaries of the results of specific 
studies that have examined the influence' of either early field experience, 
or student teaching on various aspects of teacher development. Samson et 
al's (1983) "Metaanalysis" of 38 studies on the effects of eatly field 
experiences on the attitudes of education students and McIrfiSyre's (1583) 
analysis of studies of the relationships between all varieties of field 
experience and teacher development are two examples of recent attempts to 
synthesize this literature. Without exception, those who have attempted 
to summarize what research has to say about the role of field experiences 
in teacher development, whether they conclude that these experiences are 
impotent or not, have raised serious questions about the ways in which 
this research has been conceptualized and conducted and have offered many 
specific proposals aimed at a major restructuring of the dominant research 
paradigm in this area. 

Rather than attempting to provide y^t another compilation of the 
findings of specific studies, this paper, will focus instead" on bringing 
tOf^ether in one place some of the conceptual and methodological limitations 
which have been identified in relation to this body of research and will 



offer a set of specific proposals based on these criticisms as to how 
research on field experiences can begin to move closer to providing us with 
the kinds of empirical data which will be useful for po]Jicy decisions. The 
general argument is that research to date has taken either too narrow or 
too broad a view of field experiences, too restrictive a view of teacher 
development (e/g., ignoring unanticipated outcomes) and that the failure 
of studies to attend to the complex, dynamic and multidimensional nature 
of settings and people, individually and in interaction ("the ecology of 
field experiences") is a major reason for the current unsatisfactory state 
of our knowledge base related tc the influence of field experience on 
teacher development. 

The Ecology of Field Experiences 
Bronf enbrenner (1976) outlines what he considers to be the basic 
elements of the "ecology of education" and argues that educational research 
which seeks to understand how people learn in educational settings must 
attend to two sets of relations. First, research must be concerned with 
understanding the relations between the characteristics of learners and 
the surroundings in which they live and work (person-environment interactions) 
Second, research must investigate the relations and interconnections that" 
exist between the various environments them'jelves (environment-environment 
interactions). This theme about the necessity for educational research to 
attendto the ecological characteristics of the learning process has fre- 
quently been reiterated by those who are concerned with the processes of 
teacher development (e.g., Doyle, 1977; Copeland,' 1980; Zimpher et al.., 1980). 
For example, Lortie (1973:488) concludes in his examination of "the riddle 
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of teacher socialization** that "the socialization of te;jchers is undoubtedly 
a complex process not readily captured by a single-factor frame of reference.* 
He calls for studies which assess the relative contribution of several 
agents or mechanisms under various conditions. Additionally, the work of 
Spencer-Hall (1982), Karmos & Jacko (1977) and Giroux (1980) underlines the 
importance of going beyond the immediate professional context in looking for 
sources of influence to investigate the contributions of. various "non- 
professional" agents and factors to teacher development and the ^^uence 
of the larger socio-political context in which both the personal anc( 
professional lives of teachers are embedded. 

Others such as Fopkewitz, et al. (1979) and Tabachnick (1981) have 
added to this concern about attending to a variety of simultaneous influences 
on teacher development at several levels the concern that researcn must seek 
to investigate the processes of teacher development as they evolve over 
time. For example, Tabachnick (1981) characterizes experiences in teacher 
education as "dynamic social events" possessing the dual characteristics 
of "embeddedness" and "becoming" and feels that research on tpacher develop- 
ment must seek tc understand patterns of interaction between the intentions 
that participants bring to an event, the physical and social environments 
whic^ exist during the unfolding of an event and the ethical-psychological ' 
environments that develop as individual participants create and give meanings 
to the patterns of interactions that occur. Tabachnick (1981) argues that 
the processes of teacher development will inevitably entail unanticipated 
as well as anticipated "outcomes" and that in order. to understand both the 
event an'd the development of participants one needs to be able to document 
the evolution of an event. 
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Finally, the works of Lacey (1977), Doyle (1977) and Zeichner & 
Tabachnick (1983) emphasize the importance of viewing patterns of interac- 
tion and influence between and among participants and social contexts as 
reciprocal in nature. The studies of Nerenz (1980) and Rosenfeld (1969), 
empirically document that influence during field experience dpje&s^jo^ always 
follow predicted directions and that those with the least formal power 
(i.e., the teacher education students) sometimes exert influence over those 
who are supposed to be influencing them and over the settings in which they 
work. In summary, an ecological approach to research in teacher education 
requires that studies: (1) seek to understand the simultaneous influence 
of a variety of people and factors under particular environmental conditions 
and at several levels; (2) document the evolution of an experience and 
patterns of influence over time; (3) view influence in relation to teacher 
development as reciprocal in nature. 

This ecological perspective toward research oil teacher education has 
recently been set forth as a necessary ingredient in studies of field 
experiences. Consistent with Feiman-Nemser ' s (1983) general charge to 
researchers that they pay closer attention to the content and context of 
field experiences, Hersh et al. (1982) have outlined the basic elements 
that need to be considered in research which attends to t\e complex ecology 
of field experiences. Hersh et al. (1982) in defining the ecology of field 
experiences as "the complex set of relationships among program features.^ 
settings and people" argue that research on field experiences needs to 
investigate: ^ 
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(1) The structure and content of a field experience program - This 
entails an examination of both the goals and sxibstance of a 
program as viewed by program designers and an understanding 

of how a program is actually implemented (its "curriculum 
in use") . . 

<- 

(2) The characteristics of placement sites - This includes an 
examination of the classrooms, schools and communities in 
which field experiences are carried out. 

(3) The relationships between education students and other people - 
This presupposes an understanding of the characteristics, 
dispositions and behaviors of both the students and those with 
whom they interact. 

The extant literature on field experiences will now be examined in 

relation to these three ecological characteristics. The concern will be 

with how well researchers have attended to each of these areas and with 

what specific aspects of the ecology of field experiences need to b/» given 

more systematic attention in the future.' Additionally, the construct of 

"teacher development" will be examined and suggestions will be offered as 

to how our nxQtions of "development" need to be reformulated in studies of 

field experiences. Although the arguments to follow are direcV^d a^^^^tlys 

litera'ture on field experiences in general.^ most of the examples of studies 

to be cited have been drawn from a sample of. 20 specific studies. These 

studies represent all of the reports of individual research efforts with 

a focus on field experience and teacher development which have appeared in 

the-^wo major refereed U.S. journals devated primarily to teacher . education: 

(1) Journal of Teacher Education 1976-1.983; (2) Action in Teacher Education 

1978-1983. It is felt that these studies are representative of recently 

published studies and that they provide an accurate picture of the conceptual 

2 

and. methodological orientations of research in this area. These 20 studies, 
which were carefully reviewed in an attempt to validate the arguments made 
in the paper, will be referred to as the "intensive sample." 
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The Strvrcture and Content of Field Experience Programs 
It is clear from any examination of the literature on field experi- 
ences that there is no agreed upon definition of the purposes and goals of 
either early field experience or student teaching and that there is a 
great deal of variety in the ways in which these experiences are concep- 
tualized, organized and actually implemented even within a single institu- 
tion. Zeichner (1983) has outlined four paradigmatic orientations and two 
dimensions along which the substance of teacher^^ducation programs vary. 
This description of the "received-reflexive" and "problematic-certain" 
continuua are only examples of the wide range of theoretical orientations 
toward the organization and conduct of teacher education programs which 
have been disucssed in the literature (see also Atkins & Raths, 1974). 

With regard to field experiences Gehrke (1981) has reiteratedi Dewey's 
(1904) classic distinction between the "laboratory" and "apprenticeship" 
points of view regarding the purpose of field experience and has outlined 
two contemporary rationales for the conduct of early field experiences. 
Also, Zeichner and Teitelbaum (1982) have described two alternative 
orientations to the conduct of student teaching experiences ("personalized" 
and "inquiry-oriented") which are consistent with both Dewey's (1904) and 
Gehrke 's (198i;> analyses. 

At the level of implementation numerous .writers (e.g. , McNaaghton & 
Rogus, 1978; Elliot & Mays, 1979; and Ryan, 1982) have described various 
alternatives that e?cist in- practice regarding the organization of field 
experietices , their relation to campus-based courses, patterns for involving- 
supervisory personnel and roles that are assumed by students (e.g., observer, 
tutor) o Ishler & Kay's (1981) survey of current practices in early field 

\ : 
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experiences also emphasizes the great amount of diversity that exists in. 

early field experience programs across the U.S. However, despite the , 

overwhelming evidence of the wide variety of purposes, organ^Stional 

patterns and* role configurations in field experience programs, studies 

which have investigated the relati^^nships between field experiences and 

A' 

teacher development have not for the most pkrt provided us with the kinds 
of information about programs which" acknowledges this -"heterogeneity; nor have 
they provided us with. information that reflects the complex interactions 
among the individual components within any given program./' . 

Two different concerns have been raised in the literature regarding 
the treatment of field experience programs in individual studies. On the 
one hand Gaskell (1975) and Ryan (1982) have criticized the common practice 
of examining changes in the attitudes and/or behaviors of education students 
as a result of participation in a ''treatment" which is described simply .as 
"field experience" or "student teaching. " They argue that this lumping 
together of all of the constituent parts of a field experience masks the 
effects of the particular dimensions of a program or of a particular type 
of program. As a result they argue, we frequently see^ reports of particular 
changes or of the lack of changes resulting from participation in a field 
experience, but >wc». are very rarely given any insight into how ajid why 
education ^tudents were affected in particular ways. 

A differ''int criticism of the treatment of field experience programs • 

in individual studies is concerned with the also common tendency to examine 

■ ■ /■ 

isolated b^its of a field experience program in relation to developmental 
outcomes. Hersh et al . (1982) argue for example, that these attempts to 
explain the influence of field experiences on the basis of a few isolated 



factors ignore the complex ecology ofi field experiences. As a result, 

they argue, we are also „;iven. little insight from such studies as^ to what 

particular components of programs influenced the developmental outcomes. ^ 

The argument here is tchat we cannot understand the -influence of any particular 

factor (e.g., cooperating teachers) without also understanding the influence 

of all of the. other factors which are intimately linked to this factor. 

When we examine the 20 studies in the "intensive sample*^ the information 

which is provided about the structure and content of tfie 'field experience 

programs varies according to whether the field experience is an early field 

experience or student teaching experience. First, despite the fact th^t 

3 of the 16 studies of student teaching provide relatively detailed infor- 

mation about the purposes and organization of courses or seminars whicli 

complemented student teaching (McCaleb, 1979; Glassberg & Sprinthall, 1980; 

Hodges, 1982), only 3 of the\6 studies (Holt & Taterson, 1981; Corcoran, 1982; 

Johnson et al., 1982) provide any information about the structure of the 

student^ teaching experience itself beyond descriptions of when it took place 

(e.g., senior year), its length and the number of classroom placements. 

Silvernail & Costello (1983) differentiate between a student teaching 

experience and an internship, but they fail to provide any information about 

the differences and/or simila^rities in the structure, goals. or content of 

4 

these two programs. None of the studies on student teaching offer any 
information about the content or curriculum of the student teachrag program. , 
Thus, while all of these studies have examined various other influences 
on the attitudes and behaviors of student teachers (e.g., supplementary semi- 
nars, cooperating teachers, placement characteristics), the purpose, structure 
and content of the student teaching program itself, ^p^the most part, remains 
undefined. Consequently, we are presented with a lot of specific informa- 
tion about the^inf luence (or lack of influence) of cooperating teacher^s 
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etc., but we are given little if any insight into how the particular 
dimensions of the programs themselves contributed to the outcomes. 

When we examine the five studies in the intensive sample which were 
concerned with the role of ea^ly field experiences in teacher development ■ 
the picture is ve^y^ different . Here four of the five studies provide us 
with relatively detailed descriptioas of the content and organiza- 
tion of both field experiences and related courses even to the point of 
including in several cas^s lists of specific requirements and activities 
♦that students were expected to fulfill in the field. Consequently, when 
particular outcomes are reported in these studies (e.g. , the field experi- 
ence enhanced ormance in a subsequent methods course, Denton, 1982), 
we haVe at least some idea of the nature of the field experience which is 
viewed as making a contribution to teacher development* 

There is, however, an important issue which is not addressed by four 
of ithese five studies. Zeichner (1980:53) has argued that "the characterise 
tics of field-based programs are not to be found in public statements of 
intention, but through an examination of the experiences themselves •" 
Tabachnick & Zeichner (1983) elaborate on this theme when they argue that 
one cannot assume that all field experiences pose the same constraints and 
opportunities for ■ all students and that the socialization of student teachers 
takes the same form and has the same meaning for all students even within 
•a single program. 

Fullan 6f Pomfret (1977) conclude with regard to curriculum and 
instruction, generally that the process of implementation is not simply an 
extension of the planning process and that it is inappropriate to view the 
move from^the drawing board to the school and classroom as unproblematic> 
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Similarly, Parlett & Hamilton (1976: ) have noted that: 

An instructional system, when adopted, undergoes 
modifications that are rarely trivial. The -instruc- 
tional system may remain as a shared idea, abstract 
model, slogan or shorthand, but it assumes a different 
form in every situation. Its constituent elements are 
emphasized or de-emphasized, expanded or truncated, as 
teachers, administrators, technicians and students 
interpret and reinterpret the instructional system for 
their particular setting. In practice objectives are 
commonly re-ordered, re-defined, abandoned, or forgotten. 
The original "ideal" formulation ceases to be accurate, 
or indeed, of much relevance. 

There is some evidence from studies of both student ..teaching and early 
field experiences which supports these arguments and which underlines the 
inappropr lateness of deriving an understanding of a field-based program 
solely from statements of goals and from instructional plans. For example, 
Zeichner & Tabachnick (1982) and Goodman (1983) have shown that even when 
the designers of a field-based program have articulated a specific emphasis, 
the actual implementation of a program refelcts a diversity of orientations 
as the diverse perspectives of specific individuals are brought to bear on 
the coherent instructional plan in different contexts. In ease of these 
studies there were differences in the degree to which various program 
goals and requirements were implemented in various classrooms. 

Another example comes from one of the studies in the "intensive 
sample." In the only study of early field experiences which examined the 
ways in which, a program was in fact implemented, Ross et al. (1980) found 
several discrepancies between the goals and requirements of the two 
programs under comparison and the actual implementation of the programs 
in classrooms. As a result of an analysis of students* reports of their 
activities during the semester (which were checked for validity-by comparing 
them with reports from cooperating teachers), Rosb et al. (1980) discovered 
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that 16% of the students in the Tutoring Program did not have any involvement 
at all in tutoring which was the main program requirement. They also dis- 
covered that as many as 25% of the students in~the"^ Teacher Apprentice^ 
Program reported involvement in only one activity other than observation. 
This was in conflict with the broad set of requirements for students in this 
program. 

A final example can be found in probably the most comprehensive study 
of the student teaching experience to be** under taken to date. Griffin et al. 
(1983:335) concluded from a study of 93 student teachers from two universi- 
ties that: 

Awareness of policies, expectations, purposes and 
desirable practices was not widespread across parti- 
cipants in the student teaching experience. It was 
rare that university and school-based teacher 
educators agreed upon,. or could even articulate, the 
policies and practices which were supposed to guide 
student teaching. 

As an example Griffin et al. (1983) refer to a "pacing guide" which 
was supposed to influence the way in which student teachers assumed respon- 
sibility for instruction in their classrooms. They found little evidence 
that this guide was influential upon practice. 

* In summary, if one is to accept the 20 . studies in the. "intensive 
sample" as representative of contemporary studies on the relationship 
between field experience and teacher development we know very little from 
research about the nature of student teaching programs studied, something 
more about the instructional plans of early field experiences and almost 
nothing aboitt the ways in which either early field experiences or student 
tea':hing are implemented in the field .in relation to program goals. 
Although there are some who hold the view that the goals, curricular plans 
and substance of field experience programs have little influence on the 
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manner in which programs are implemented in the field, it is premature for 
researchers to bypass systematic analysis of the influence of the explicit 
and implicit curricula of these programs and their organizational structures 
on the development of teacher education students. The influences of particu- 
lar kinds _pf field-based programs and of particular components within programs 
on teacher development will remain unknown until we begin to include descrip- 
tions of individual programs and program components (as planned and as 
implemented) within the scope of our investigations. 

The Characteristics of Placement Sites 

t. 

A second aspect of the ecology of field experiences to be considered 
is the nature of those classrooms, schools and communities in which students 
work, Becher & Ade (1982:25) correctly point out "by their very nature no 
two placement sites are alike. All vary on a number of dimensions and it 
is likely that they may have potentially different effects and make 
potentially different contributions to a student's growth/' Mclntyre 
(1983:16) argues that "to understand the field experience, one must assay 
the elementary and secondary school settings and programs where students 
are placed and examine how that environment influences the triad's 
interaction." 

When we examine the 20 studies in the "intensive sample" we fdnd a 

variety of ways in which placement sites have been described. On the one 

hand 13 of the 20 studies provide no information at all about the schools 

and classrooms beyond an occasional reference to the range of grade levels 

within a sample and the number of schools or school districts in which a 

program is carried outo On the other hand four studies do provide some, 

P 

but still minimal information about the characteristics of placement sites: 
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(1) In Hodges' (1982) study we are told that there was no cooperating 
teacher and at least two ^student teachers per semester in the 

• classroom under study and that the students were totally 
responsible for the instruction in the classroom. We are also 
given seme information about the reading curriculum in the 
class and school based on the author's observations. 

(2) In Smith & Smith's (1979) study we are given information about 
the socio-economic status of pupils in various schools. 

(3) In McCaleb's (1979) study we are told that all of the student 
teachers were placed in classrooms where the conditions for 
the teaching of langauge 'were in conflict with the approach 
which was emphasized in the students' courses. 

(4) Holt & Petersen (1981) speculate as to how the structure of their 
program influenced three school characteristics (isolation among 
staff, uncertainty as to teaching effectiveness and reward systems) 
and how in turn the school characteristics influenced student 
teacher-cooperating teacher relations and student teacher develop- 
ment. They provide very little information, however, related to 
the three school characteristics. 

The most comprehensive approaches to the analysis of placement site 

characteristics are provided by Becher & Ade (1982), Doyle (1977), and 

Corcoran (1982). As part of a three-year study of 58 student teachers who 

were observed for one full period per week during their 8-16 week student 

teaching experiences, Doyle (1977) maps out the ecological characteristics 

of the classrooms in which students taught and provides a description of 

the strategies student teachers used (both successfully and unsuccessfully) 

to attempt to reduce the complexity in their classrooms. Doyle (1977) argues 

that the ecological environment of a classroom together with the nature of 

specific activity structures are major determinants in influencing^ the 

actions of student teachers. Also, Becher & Ade (1982) utilizing the 

"Placement Site Assessment Instrument" analyze the relationships between 

three specific placement characteristics as judged by university supervisors 

(modeling of good teaching behavior, feedback to the student teacher and 

opportunities for student teacher innovation), the students' potential field ' 
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performance abilities and the quality of students' performance in several 
successive practica. Finally, Corcoran (1982) describes the instructional 
management system which was a part of the classroom in which an intern 
worked and discusses how the CGmplex4.ty of this system was related to the 
intern's problems in assuming instructional responsibilities. 

Researchers have repeatedly emphasized the alleged importance "of the 
schools (e.g., Horowitz, 1968; Sorenson & Hulpart, 1968) and classrooms 
(Copeland, 1980) in which students complete their fiield experiences in 
influencing student teacher attitudes and behaviors. \^If these 20 studies 
are accepted as representative of recent work in this area, then it appears 
that researchers have not paid much attention to the potential impact of 
particular types of classrooms, schools and communities on the relationship 
between field experiences and teacher development. The approaches exempli- 
fied by the studies of Doyle (1977), Becher & Ade (1982), and Corcoran (1982) 
are exceptions and merit further attention by researchers in the future. 
Studies which seek to understand the role of field experiences in teacher 
development clearly need to place more emphasis on the specific constraints 
and opportunities which are present in specific school settings. 

s <- 
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The Characteristics and Dispositions of Individual 
Education Students and Their "Sig:.iif icant Others" 
The third and final aspect of the ecology of field experiences to be 
discussed is the characteristics and dispositions of individual education 
students and their "significant others," and how relationships among student 
characteristics and "significant others' characteristics" affect teacher 
development during field * experiences. There are several rationales which 
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have been presented in the literature for examining the influence of 

individual student characteristics, etc., on development during field 

experiences. First, Sprinthall & Thies-Sprinthall (1983) have presented a 

variety of empirical data in support of the view that the behavior of adults^ 

(including teacher education students) is affected by individual levels of 

cognitive development. Specifically, they conclude that there is empirical 

evidence now available which demonstrates that: 

Persons ^t higher stages of development function 
more complexly, possess a wider repertoire of 
behavioral skills, perceive problems more broadly 
and respond more accurately and empathically 

to the needs of others (Sprinthall & Thies-Sprinthall, 1983:21).' 

If Sprinthall & Thies-Sprinthall (1983) are correct and there is 

abundant empirical evidence available which supports their general position, 

then Jit would seem that researchers who study field experiences would be 

obligated to examine how the particular developmental levels of individual 

students (e.g., ego development, conceptual levels) affett the influence of 

5 

field experience on their development* Similarly, McDonald (1980) in the 

recent ; E.T^S. review of the literature on beginning teachers has emphasized 

the importance of "coping skills" that beginning teachers bring to their 

jobs in helping or hindering their adaptation to the workplace. 

Many problems of teaching can be dealt with on the 
basis of skills that one uses, in places and situa- 
tions other than teaching. Maturity of point of 
view, independence, self-reliance, confidence in 
seeking information and help are broadly useful 
characteristics in life and certianly must have 
some effect on how teachers make the transition 
into teaching (McDonald, 1980:X75). 

McDonald's (1980) argument is analogous to the position of Sprinthall 

& Thies-Sprinthall (1983) and although he does not base his position pn any 
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particular stage theories of development there seems to be a close relation- 
ship between the messages conveyed by these authors. Additionally, although 
McDonald's (1980) remarks are directed at the adaptations made by beginning 
teachers', there is every reason t:o believe that his analysis is applicable 
to teacher education students as well. 

Although the actions and the development of education students doing 
field experiences are clearly more than simple expressions of the ideas 
that they have in their heads and of who they are as people, the personality 
characteristics, dispositions and abilities that students bring to a field 
experience (including their unique biographical histories) are undoubtedly 
important factors in influencing the quality and 'strength of their sociali- 
zation during. the field experience. There is overwheL-nir.g support for the 
view from a variety of theoretical perspectives that teacher education 
students do not simply react to the people and_forces around them. ^ On the 
contrary, what teacher education students bring to a field experience and 
who they are as people interacts with contextual constraints and opportunities 
to affect the course of development during the experience (Tabachnick & 
Zeichnet, 1983; Lacey, 1977).^ 

When we examine the studies in the "intensive Sample" we find that 
all of the 20 studies provide some minimal information about the general 
characteristics of stucPents within a research sample. For example, we are 
frequently given information about the gender distribution within a sample, 
the distribution of student majors (e.g., elementary), the range of student 
ages, ethnicity characteristics, etc. In most cases, however, this infor- 
mation is simply presented as background and does not enter into the r.nalyses 
of how the field experiences affected particular developmental outcomes. 
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When we look at how the studies examined rel.ationships between 
individual student characteristics and development during field experiences 
we find three general patterns. On the one hand 13 of the 20 studies do 
not provide any analysis of how individual students' characteristics, 
dispositions or abilities influenced the development,^ On the other hand, 
three of the studies give some but still very minimal attention to how ^ • 
individual students' characteristics, etc., influenced their development. 
Tor example. Hoy & Rees (197.7) sought to determine if their were differ- 
ences in development related to gender and Eoschee et al. (1978) and Ross 
. et al. (1?80) explored whether a students' subject major (e.g., elementary 
or secondary) influenced developmental outcomes. Together, these studies 
reflect an unfortunate lack of attention to the important role. of individuals' 
characteristics in the pi^ocess of teacher development. 

Only four studies in the intensive sample gave any systematic atten- 
tion to how individual students', characteristics, dispositions or abilities 
were related to their development during field experiences. For example, 
Becher & Ade (1982) examined how students' potential field performance 
abilities (assessed prior to the experience) interacted with specific field 
placement characteristics in affecting the quality of a student's performance 
during successive field experiences. Another example, is Walter 5r Stiver's 
(1977) analysis of how students' identity resolution/dissolution influenced 
^evix behavior and performance during a student teaching experience. Finally, 
Corcor^\(1982) in speculating as to why a student's potential performance 
abilities were not actuali2e4 in her classroom, provides sonie insight into 
how individual student characteristics interact with the classroom context 
to affect development. 
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In summary, 'relatively few studies in the "intensive sample" have 
given systematic attention to how the individual. characteristics, etc., of 
.students interact with other influences to affect their development during 
field experiences. Furthermore, even where attention was given to the / 
role of individual characteristics, only one of the studies provided any 
description of the structure of the student teaching program or field 
experience under study. None of the four studies 'described the content or 
curriculum of the program. 

Another aspect of this ecological dimension is concerned with 'the 
influence of the characteristics, dispositions and abilities of "significant 
others" and the relationships between individual student characteristics and 
"tsignif icant other" characteristics, etc., on development during field 
experiences. For many years studies have been demonstrating that cooperating 
teachers exert a great deal of influence on teacher education students 
(e.g., Yee, 1969). Recently however, studies have begun to raise questions 
about this view and. have identified the school and classroom in which both 
students and cooperaiiing teachers work as a more potent source of influence 
(e.g., Copeland, 1980). There is almost no empirical support that the 
university supervisor exerts any substantial infl^uence on development 
during field experiences (e.g.. Bowman, 1979), but here again recent studies 
have emerged which document particulaif influences of supervisors on both 
students and cooperating teachers (e.g., Zimpher et al., 1980). 

In the "intensive sample" only five studies gave any attention to th^ 
possible . socializing role of the cooperating teacher and none investigated 
the role ^of the university supervisor. For example, Boschee et al. (1978) 
sought to determine if student teachers* educational philosophies were 
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influenced by those of their cooperating teachers and found that there was 
no influence. Mahlios (1982) investigated whether the cooperating teachers' 
field independence/dependence in relation to that of their student teachers 
had any influence on student teacher performance and found that it did. 
Finally., although both Karmos & Jacko (1977) 'and Funk et al. (1982) discovered 
that student teachers viewed their cooperating teachers as the most signifi- 
cant source of influence on their development, the findings of Boschee et 

■ . *• ■ 
al. (1978), Corcoran (1982) and of a study conducted by Hodges (1982) raise 

questions about the view which locates a major source of influence in 
cooperating teachers. For example, Hodges (1982) placed groups of students 
in a classroom over two semesters without a cooperating teacher to see if 
the absence of the cooperating teacher facilitated the use of methods for 
the teaching of reading which had been taught in a campus course. Her 
discovery that the students did not employ the instructional methods taught 
in the course support Copeland's (1980) thesis about the significance of 
school and classroom characteristics. 

la summary, the findings from this representative group of studies 
reflect the literature as a whole. There are conflicting results about 
how and to what degree cooperating teachers influence student development, 
and almost no inquiry into the possible influence exerted by university 
supervisors. Also, despite the evidence from several sources concerning 
the close connection between the personal and professional lives of teachers 
(e.g. , Johnston .& Ryan, 1983) only two of the 16 studies utilized a 
methodological approach which permitted the discovery of "non-professional" 
sources of influence. 
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Conceptions of Development 

There were a variety of measures of "development" which were employed 
within the "intensive sample." One interest was in assessing chahg^es in 
student personality characteristics, developmental levels (according to 
a one or more stage theory) , or attitudes from the beginning to the end of 
an experience either in isolation or in relation to other factors (e.g., 
attitudes of cooperating teachers). For example, we are given a lot of 
information in these studies about changes or the lack of changes in * 
students' educational philosophies, attitudes toward pupil control and \ 
language instruction and stages of cognitive development (e.g., ego 
development) . 

A second interest was in documenting the actual behaviors of teacher 
education students in classrooms or in interaction with cooperating tea?.hers 
and supervisors. For example, Doyle (1977) describes the specific strate- 
gies used by student teachers in their attempts to reduce the complexity 
in their classrooms. Walter & Stivers (1971) document the degree to which 
student teachers employed specific teaching behaviors (e.g., accepted pupil 
ideas). Finally, Johnson et al. (1982) analyzed the substance and communi- 
cative structure of supervisory conferences between student teacher^ and 
supervisors. 

A third interest was in assessing the quality of a student's per- 
formance in the field experience or in a campus-course related to the 
field experience. Here some like Henry (1983) explored students' own 
perceptions of their success while others relied upon grades (e.g., Denton, 
1982) or on supervisors' ratings of teaching performance (Becher & Ade, 1982). 
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Doyle (1977) and Corcoran (1982) both examined "succecs** in terms of mastery 
of the demands posed by the ecological environments of classrooms. 

Two points merit discussion related to the conceptions of "development" 
which were employed in these studies. FirJ^^t, 11 of the studies determined' 
the specific developmental outcomes that would be assessed and limited their 
analysis to only those few predetermined variables. Second, only five of 
the 20 studies included any observations (or recordings) of students' 
actions in classrooms or of their interactions with supervisors. Both of 
these trends: (1) to ignore unanticipated outcomes; (2) to derive one's 
understanding of the influence of an experience without direct observation 
of that experience are problematic given the ecological reality of field 
experiences^ 

Gaskell (1975.), correctly argues that investigations of only a particular 
set of predetermined "outcomes" in studies of field experiences ignor.e the 
numerous unintended outcomes and "side effects" that are inevitably associated 
with such experiences. Given all of the evidence regarding the inevitable 
discrepancies between program plans and implementation (some of which was 
discussed earlier) we have little reason to suspect that all of the signi- 
ficant developmental outcomes can be anticipated in advance. At most 
according to Gaskell (1975) these limited investigations of a few predefined 
variables can contribute to a particular theoretic viewpoint, but they will 
do little to further our understanding of the influence of field experiences 
on teacher education students. • ■ 

Consequently, to assume that one can gain an understanding of ^ the role 
of field experiences in teacher development without observing or in some way 
documenting the experience is a fallacy. There is much evidence that student 
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attitudes' expressed on quest ionnaiVes are inaccurate reflections of the 
teaching perspectives which .gl\id\^tWir practice in classrooms (e.g., ^ ^ 
^--Shi^an, 1967). ^ lieie is "' a Tso'^ideVce concerning the discrepancies 
between teachers' self-reports of their behaviors and their actual behaviors 



in classrooms (e.fe. , Hook & Rosenshin^, 1979). Griffin et al. (1983;33%-3?3) 
succinctly summarize the importance 9^\^direct observation in studying field 
experienced^' 

I* 

The use of multiple data sources is crucial to ob^tain 
as true a picture of classrooms\. and teachers -as possible, 
in particular the use of multiply qualitative data sources 
in this study pointed out discrepancies in how student 
teaching act?lvities were carried i^orward and how 'they 
were viewed by. particip'ants . This\ incongruity may not. 
have surfaced had only a sel-f -report method been /used 
±n place of collecting data about trie actual event 
itself. 

In summary, without direct observation df Meld experiences or some 

A • ■ ■ •, ^ 

other attempt to document the experience (e.g., thi^ough audio rjecordings) , 

' • . ' 

it becomes difficult to understand the nature and quality of the ecological 

elements of an experience and to discover develbpinent'^1 "outcomes" -'hich 

may in some cases be more significant than those which \were anticipated 

from a particular theoretical perspective. The failure 'of 13 of the 20 

studies in the "intensive sample" to document either through observation 

•\ 

or self-report actions and interactions during the experiences -Raises. 

serious questions about the ecol-ogical validity and severely limits the 

\ 

usefulness of their 'findings for policy makers. ' \ ' 



Conclusion \ 
It has been argued in this paper that field experiences in teacher 
education entail a complex set of interactions among program feai^ures,' 
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settings and jjeople (the ecology of field experiences) and that research 
which seeks to understand the role of these experiences in teacher develop- 
ment must reflect in its conceptualization and methodology the dynamic and 
multidimensional nature of the event being studied. If one accepts this 
ecological viewpoint, then it becomes necessary to understand the influence 
of a variety of interacting factors in order to uflrderstand the i.nfluence 
of any given factor. An understanding of three specific elements of this 
ecology was proposed as a necessary ingredient in studies of field 
experiences: (1) the structure and content^^of the field experience program; 
(2) the characteristics of placement sites; (3) the characteristics, dis- 
positions and abilities of individual students and their "significant 
others.'* It has also been argued that the conceptualization of "development' 
in these studies needs to be broadened to include the documentation of 

actual actions and inteiractions and the investigation of unanticipated 

: 8 

outcomes. « 

The 20 studies in the "intensive sample" have been utilized to provide 

a rough barometer of the conceptual and methodological orientations of 

contemporary studies in this area. When one examines these^studies in^ 

terms of their exploration of the three dimensions of the ecology of 

field experiences, it is clear that each individual study emphasized a 

small part of one or two of the elements but that none of the studies gave 

9 

systematic attention to all three of the interacting factors. Most 
notable are the failure of all 16 of the studies of student teaching experi- 
ence to describe the content of the^ prx)grams studied and the almost^ total 
lack of attention to placement site characteristics in studies of early 
field experiences. Table 1 summarizes the degree to which each study has 
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systematically investigated the various ecological elements and the con- 
ceptions of "development" which were employed in each study. 

It should be pointed out that studies do exist which address the 
interactions among aXl three of the ecological elements of field experi- 
ences. The recently completed study of .student teaching at the Texas R&D 
Center f jt Teacher Education (Griff in et al., 1983) is probably the best 
contemporary example of research which reflects the ecological reality 
of field experiences. However, these studies (see also lannaccone & Button, 
1964; Connor & Smith, 1967; Gaskell, 1975; and Hultgren, 1982) are clearly 
in the minority. Most of the work that is currently being done in this 
area, particularly that which reaches professional joi.rnals, is not very 
different-, in its conceptualisation from the studies described in this paper. 

Zeichner (1980) has concluded that field experiences ential a compli- 
cated set of both positive and negative outcomes which are often subtle in 
nature and that research on field experiences does not provide much guidance 
for policy-making in teacher education. The conclusions from two recent 
analyses of studies on field experiences confirm this assessment and underline 
the need for a major reorientation of research in this area. First, Samson 
et al. (1983:11) conclude in their analysis of 38 studies (both published 
and unpublished) related to the influence of early field experiences on 
the attitudes of education students: 

Insufficient information is available about aspects of 
the subjects and settings, the quality and character of 
the field experience, the field experience location and 
other important variables to recommend more specific 
policies than generally providing early teaching and 
related experiences in the first few years of college. 
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Griffin et al. (3983:3,4) conclude regarding the literature on student 

teaching (both published and unpublished): 

A survey of the literature related to teacher educa- 
tion reveals a paucity of information regarding 
student teaching from a research perspective... 
Research-based propositions are conspicuous by their 
absence.. The current research derived knowledge base 
appears to be too limited to direct decisions and 
practices in clinical experiences for prospective 
teachers-. 

The position which has been expressed in this paper is that the 
usefulness of the findings of studies or f ield_j^experiences is closely 
related to the degree to which individual studies respect the complex 
ecological reality of the event being studied. Consequently, we will 
only begin to move closer toward an understanding of the role of field 
experiences in teacher development when we begin to take more of the 
ecological reality of these experiences into account in our research. 
^ All of the ambiguity and contradiction which characterizes the findings 
from this body of research (examined as a whole) is not unrelated to the 
dominant tendency of investigating only isolated bits of this ecology. 

At this point in our history there is little if any disagreement as 
to the importance of providing both early field experiences and student 
teaching in a teacher education program. The appropriate question at 
this stage of our development as a field is not whether to offer such 
experiences or not. This is the major interest which is implied however, 
in studies which do not describe the particular quality and substance of 
an experience. Given the undeniable evidence that field experience by 
itSBlf is not necessarily beneficial in the development of a teacher 
(Feiman-Nemser, 1983), we must necessarily be concerned with developing 
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conceptual and curricular frameworks for these c^xperiences (e»g, , Kindsvatter 
& Wilen, 1982) and with discovering which particular kinds of field experi- 
ences and which individual components within programs contribute to their 
educative functions* It has been stated in this paper that the particular 
quality of a field experience cannot be understood solely by its procedures 
(e.g», length), its organizational structure or even by the curricular 
intentions and plans of its designers and that its influence on teacher 
development cannot be discerned from the examination of only isolated 
fragments of its ecology. It is hoped that research on field experiences 
will give more attention in the future to the complex and multidimensional 
nature of these experiences and that this ecological approach to the study 
of field experiences will stimulate discussion and debate over which 
particular curricular and contextual dimensions of programs will help us 
more closely realize our goals for teacher development. 
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NOTES 

For example, the three "scenarios" outlined by Zeichner & Tabachnick 
(1981) and the two "myths" discussed by Zeichner (1980) are representative . 
of the range of contemporary explanations regarding the socializing role 
of field experiences* 

'Although a study by Zimpher et al. (1980) is within the time frame of 
this analysis and is published in one of the two journals which were 
reviewed, it was not included in the "intensive sample" because its 
primary emphasis is on the role of the university supervisor and the 
supervisor's functions in a student teaching program as a whole rather 
than on the development of student teachers. This study does however, 
adopt an "ecological approach" to the study of student teaching and is 
an exception to many of the arguments to follow. 

^Since Becher & Ade (1982) investigated the influence of early field 
experiences and student teaching their study is discussed under both 
categories. 

^It should be noted that 6 of the 15 studies of student teaching did 
provide some information related to the actions of student teachers, 
supervisors and cooperating teachers. However, because none of these 
studies provided a description of the goals and content of the program 
these accounts of actions gathered (through observations and/or self- 
reports) do not infoirm us of the relationships between program plans 
and implementation. 
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^Feiman-Nemser & Buchman (1983) suggest that students', dispositions toward 
inquiry (to learn and grow from experience) need to be given further 

'attention in attempts to understand field experiences. Their suggestion 
is closely related to the "developmentalist " position of Sprinthall & 
Thies-Sprinthall (1983) and is especially interesting given the distinction 
between the "laboratory" and "apprenticeship" view of field experience 
which has permeated the literature since 1904. 

^The literature on teacher effectiveness (e.g.. Good, 1983) also supports 
the view that individual learner characteristics mediate the influence of 
other factors. 

^Several studies differentiated teacher education students whether they, 
had a particular field experience or not (e.g., Denton, 1982) or by 
whether they had one or another field experience (e.g., Silvernaxl & 
Costello, 1983). These distinctions were considered to be program and 
not individual characteristics although in a few cases, whether a student 
had a particular field experience or not depended upon his or her subject 
major. ^ o . 

Q 

It should also be noted that the very process of studying field experiences 
may in fact alter the developmental outcomes under study. There is some 
evidence (e.g., Tabachnick & Zeichner, 1983) that studies of field, 
experiences are interventions which influence development and which 
underscores the importance of studying how the research itself affects 
those being studied. It could even be argued that the research study 
itself is another dimension of the ecology of field experiences. 
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Corcoran 's (1982) case study of one intern comes the closest to investigating 
all three elements. Also, this analysis of the studies in terms of their 
"coverage" of the three elements, does not consider the quality and scope 
of the investigations within each element. 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 



"DEVELOPMENT" 



Personality Characteristics/ ' Attitudes/ Behaviors Behaviors Quality of Performance Quality of Perforniancs 
STUDY Cognitive Development Perceptions (Self-Report) (Observed or in F,E, in Campus Course \, 

■ * . Q ^ Recorded) 



.Early Field Experience 
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Boschee et al. (1978) 
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Corcoran (1982) 
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,) 
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■ i 






X 


X 




-Funk et al. (1982) - 
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Classberg & 
Sprinthall (1982) 
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Hodges (1982) 






'H ■ ■ 
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Holt 4 Peterson (1981) 




■X 
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Hoy i Rees (1977) 


X 


'x 










jonnson et ai. woi) 






-4 — 


X 






Karmos 5 Jacko (1977) 




X 










Hahllos (1982) 










♦ X 




HcCaleb (1979) 




X 










Silvernail r 
Costello (1983) 


X . 


X 










'■ Smiths Smith (1979) 




X 
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. Walter & Stivers (1977) 
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X 




1 , A. 

EariiTrield Experience 
and Student Teaching 

.Becher i Adc (1982) 
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TABLE 1 



CONCEPTIONS OF "INFLUENCE" AND "DEVELOPMENT" IN TWENTY REPRESENTATIVE STUDIES 



"INFLUENCE" 



STUDY 



Structure & Content Field Experience Supplenentary Characteristics of Characteristics/ Characteristics/ 

of Field Experience or Not/Which of 2 Course or Placsment Sites Attitudes of Attitudes of 

Program Field Experiences Seminar . Individual "Significant 

Classroan School , Communitv Education Ss Others" 
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Hoy i^Rees (1977) speculated as to the effects of school content on the developmental outcomes but did not directly, investigate the schools 
in which the student teachers taught, - < 
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